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:  A. 

Adams f  Dr.  NeJiemiah,  the  Friends  of 
Christ,  noticed,  416. 

Alexander^  Dr.  Archibald,  Moral  Sci- 
^  ehce,  reviewed,  390. 

Alford's  Greek  Testament,  Vol.  II., 
c  noticed,  617.  ' 

Angelas  Synopsis,  noticed,  834. 
AntipiAtis^  Journey  from  to  Enunaus, 

^  by  upHobinson,  528 ;  excavations, 

’  529’f^ints  of  interest,  530 ;  four 
topart^ies  noticed  by  Josephus,  533; 
wheat  and  tares,  536 ;  valley  of  Ai- 
jalon,  537 ;  Amwas  the  ancient  Emr 
maus,  538;  Reland’s  objections,  540; 
result  of  investigations,  542. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  New 
-  Testament,  noticed,  886. 

Argyll  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
.  Gotland,  noticed,  618. 

Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  a  new 
edition  of  the,  noticed,  618. 

B. 

Bagsteds  Oriental  Reading  Books,  no¬ 
ticed,  835. 

Barrows,  Prof.  E.  P.,  Articles  by, 
264,  764. 

Baur,  Prof,  the  Epochs  of  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  no¬ 
ticed,  204. 

Beecher,  Rev.  Edward,  D.  D.,  Article 
;  by,  63. 

Beecher,  Dr.  Lyman,  Wonts  of,  Vol. 
in.,  noticed,  417. 

Bernstein,  Prof ,  account  of  the  Mss. 

of  Bar-mhlul,  197. 

Bible,  a  new  edition  of  the  authorized 
version  of  the,  noticed,  618. 
Bistan^,  B.,  account  of  new  Syriac  j 
'  Lexicons,  195.  ! 


■'I  . 

Bretschneider,  Dr.  Karl  Gottlieb,  Au¬ 
tobiography  of,  from  the  German* 
by  Rev.  George  E.  Day,  229 ;  en¬ 
trance  into  the  ministry,  230;  paS; 
tor  in  Schneebergi  235 superin¬ 
tendent  in  Annalwrg,  289 indncH 
tion  into  office  in  Gotha,  249;  Go¬ 
tha,  251 ;  literary  labors,  255 ;  stu^ 
dies,  256;  philosophical  and  theo-^ 
logical  views,  257;  philolomcal  m- 
‘vestigations,  258;  heretical  views, 
259;  his  judgment  of  himself,  260  j 
predominance  of  the  logical  f^uhr, 
261 ;  philosophical  rather  than  tech¬ 
nical  memory,  262 ;  his  intellectTial 
cast  of  mind  unsuited  to  oratory, 
263. 

BretschneideVs  view  of  the  Theology  of 
Schleiermacher,  from  the  German, 
598 ;  religion  consists  in  feeling, 
598  ;  absolute  dependence,  599 ; 
feeling  and  self-consciousness  not 
identical,  599 ;  consciousness  of  de¬ 
pendence  comes  through  reflection, 
600 ;  the  conception  of  simple  and 
absolute  infinity  not  identical  with 
that  of  God,  601 ;  Divine  conscious¬ 
ness  in  man,  602 ;  the  necessity 
redemption  grounded  in  the  contra¬ 
diction  between  the  pious  and  the 
sensuous  feelings,  603 ;  redemption^ 
how  efiected,  604 ;  relation  of  Chris¬ 
tians  to  the  Redeemer,  605 ;  active 
obedience  of  Christ,  606 ;  view  of 
the  chuivh,  607 ;  m<^e  o(  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  Divine  attributes,  608 ;  sueh 
separation  between  sensuous  and 
spiritual  consciousness  not  admissi¬ 
ble,  609;  his  doctrine  sin  and 
.  grace  not  tenable,  610 ;  his  remiurks 
on  original  sin  foreign  to  his  system, 
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612 ;  his  theory  of  the  Divine  and 
human  nature  of  Christ  unscriptu- 
ral,‘614;  redemption  in  his  sense 
unnecessary  and  unreal,  616. 

Burgess,  Rev.  Henry,  translation  of 
Syriac  Hymns,  noticed,  835. 

9- 

CalecJivim,  the  Heidelberg,  Dr.  Ursi- 
nus’s  Commentary  on,  noticed,  418. 

ChamplirCs  Greek  Grammar,  noticed, 
414. 

Charles  V.,  Stirling’s  Life  of,  noticed, 

888. 

Cheever,  Dr.  G.  B.,  Article  by,  544. 

Church  History,  Jacobi’s,  noticed,  632. 

Coleman's  Ancient  Christianity,  no¬ 
ticed,  198. 

College  Course,  its  Enlargements  for 
Graduates,  by  Rev.  L.  P.  Hickok, 
D.  D.,  151 ;  education,  as  the  self- 
directed  development  of  inward 
powers  under'  favoring  outward 
cotiditions,' 151  f  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  all  need  the  same  training, 
152 ;  yet  different  callings  may 
make  a  partial  course  advisable, 
153 ;  advantages  of  the  method 
pursued  in  Ainerican  colleges,  154 ; 
government  of  a  college  difficult, 
155 ;  paternal  mode  of  administra¬ 
tion,  as  in  Union  College,  salutary, 
156 ;  prizes  and  honors,  157 ;  pre¬ 
ferment  in  Church  or  State,  157; 
funds  of  Union  ‘College,  professor¬ 
ships,  scholarships,  158;  three  years’ 
course  for  graduates,  159;  reasons 
for  its  estamishment,  159-1 63 ;  out¬ 
line  of  the  course  of  instruction,  164. 

Correspondence,  Editorial,  423. 

Criticism,  Biblical,  Dr.  Davidson’s 
Treatise  on,  noticed,  415. 

D. 

Da  Costa,  Dr.,  Four  Witnesses,  no¬ 
ticed,  626. 

Dana,  Rev.  J.  Jay,  Article  by,  505. 

Davidson's  Treatise  on  Biblical  Criti¬ 
cism,  noticed,  415. 

Day,  Pro^.  George  E.,  Article  by,  229. 

Discoveries,  Recent,  account  of,  421. 

E. 

Ectlesiastical  History,  Contributions 
to,  418 ;  of  Scotland,  Argyll  on  the, 
618. 


Edwards,  Prof.  B.  B.,  his  Life  and 
Writings,  with  Selections  from  his 
Fragmentary  Thoughts,  672 ;  free¬ 
dom  from  prejudice,  673;  a  guide 
in  Biblical  study,  674 ;  republished 
articles,  675;  sermons  and  essays, 
676 ;  the  higher  themes  of  Chra- 
tianity  cast  light  on  the  rudiments, 
677 ;  union  oi  mind  and  heart,  678 ; 
the  past,  the  present  and  the  future, 
679 ;  practical  character  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  age,  681 ;  the  dark  ages,  683 ; 
sense  of  honor,  683 ;  utilitarianism, 
684 ;  influence  of  the  family,  685 ; 
the  Sabbath  in  the  family,  68$; 
Henry  Martyn’s  conversion,  686; 
.'his  tenderness  of  conscience,  687 ; 
his  self-sacrificing  spirit,  688 ;  spirit 
of  Christianity  —  Paul,  689 ;  relar 
tions  of  the  Christian  scholar  to  the 
peqple,  692 ;  the  law  of  God,  695 ; 
disordered  mental  associations, ,  a 
source  of  trial,  696 ;  suflierings  of 
the  early  Christians,  698  ^^amfort- 
ing  views  of  God,  701  of 

Christianity,  703. 

Edwards,  .President, .  Dissertation  on 
the  Nature  of  True  Virtue,  rcmarlts 
on,  705. 

Emmaus,  Journey  from  Antipatris  to, 
528.  r 

Ephraem  Syrus,  Select  Hymns  and 
Homilies  of,  from  the  Syriac,  no¬ 
ticed,  836. 

Ethics,  Christian,  the  Relation  of  the 
Grecian  to,  translated  from  Nean- 
der  by  George  P.  Fisher,  476 ;  Dr. 
Neander’s  design,  477  ;  religion  ab¬ 
solute  and  perfect,  theology  pro¬ 
gressive,  478 ;  true  relation  of  faith 
to  miracles,  479;  classical  antiquity, 
like  the  Old  Testament,  a  preparar 
tion  for  Christianity,  480 ;  the  law 
distinguished  from  thc^  ])rophets, 
the  ethical  element  from  the  popu¬ 
lar  religion,  481 ;  the  written  law 
corresponds  with  the  law  in  the 
heart,  prophecy  with  the  presage 
of  an  unknown  Gofl,  482 ;  Stoicism 
the  strongest  contrast  with  Chris¬ 
tianity,  483;  its  principle,  484 ;  the 
personal  and  universal  not  harmo¬ 
nized,  486 ;  the  universal  prevailed 
over  the  individual,  hence  panthe¬ 
ism,  487;  community  without  indi. 
vidual  rights,  488 ;  idea  of  evil,  490 . 
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stoical  ethics  only  an  abstract  ideal, 

'  491 autonomy,  492;  paradoxes, 

493  ;  freedom,  493  ;  sovereignty, 

494  ;  moral  judgment,  495  ;  true 
priests,  496;  true  fortitude,  497; 
unity  of  the  moral  virtues,  498; 
all  sins  equal,  499;  the  law  nega-j 
tive,  500 ;  relation  of  Socrates  to 
Christianity,  501 ;  the  highest  an¬ 
cient  embodiment  of  the  idea  of 
man,  502 ;  attention  directed  to 
the  moral  being:,  503;  virtue  ground¬ 
ed  not  in  opinion  but  in  higher 
knowledge,  504 ;  Plato’s  ethical 
principle  almost  coincident  with 
Christian  principle,  789;  his  idea 
of  God,  790;  notion  of  creation, 
791 ;  antagonism  between  nature 
and  spiritual  freedom,  792 ;  this 
dualism  opposed  to  the  highest 
unity,  793 ;  Platonic  view  in  points 
akin  to  Christianity,  794  ;  contains 
germs  of  the  Christian  view  of  life, 
795;  unity  of  the  moral  life,  796; 
trichotomy  of  the  soul,  796 ;  intel¬ 
lectual  element  —  love,  797;  the 
individual  the  image  of  the  State, 
798;  intellectual  aristocracy,  799; 
slavery,  800  ;  truthfulness,  801 ; 
Aristotle,  802;  his  ethical  views 
compared  with  the  Platonic,  803 ; 
his  sound  observation  of  facts,  804 ; 
virtue  not  mere  knowledge,  805 ; 
4he  free  determination  of  the  will, 
the  lever  of  moral  progress,  806; 
moral  character  founded  in  self- 
determination,  807 ;  his  profound 
ethical  insight,  808;  love,  sign  of 
true  virtue,  809 ;  justice  first  among 
the  virtues,  810;  contrast  between 
the  Aristotelian  and  the  Christian 
view,  811;  suicide,  812;  slavery, 
818;  Plotinus,  814 ;  annuls  person¬ 
ality,  815;  makes  virtue  negative 
rather  than  positive,  816 ;  love 
wanting  in  theory,  817;  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  element  prominent,  818. 

F. 

Felt,  Rev.  ' J%  B.,  letter  of,  on  funeral 
services  of  the  Puritans,  62. 

Field,  Rev.  Henry  M.,  Article  by,  340. 

Fisher,  George  P.^  Articles  by,  476, 
789. 

Friends  of  Christ,  hy  N.  AdamS)  D.  D., 
noticed,  416. 


G. 

Geology,  the  Eeligion  of,  by  Rev.  J. 
Jay  Bana,  505  ;  relation  of  scien¬ 
tific  to  religious  truth,  506  ;  geolc^y 
does  not  lead  to  atheism,  507  ;  fur¬ 
nishes  an  argument  against  athe¬ 
ism, 508;  conclusiveness  of  this  araiK 
ment,  509 ;  development  hypothe¬ 
sis,  510;  overthrown  by  geology, 
511;  scepticism  results  from  the 
perversions  of  geology,  513 ;  ge¬ 
ology  indicates  God’s  omnipotence, 
514;  wisdom,  515;  goodness,  516 ; 
benevolence,  517;  tne  religion  rf 
geology  is  the  religion  of  the  Bible, 
518;  no  conflict  oetween  geology 
and  revelation,  519  ;  theory  of  an 
indefinite  period,  520 ;  death  of  ani¬ 
mals,  521 ;  similarity  in  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  geology  and  the  Bible,  522« 

Gesenim's  Thesaurus,  noticed,  833. 

Gospels,  Dr.  Jacobus’s  Notes  on  the, 
noticed,  839. 

Greek  Grammar,  Champlin’s,  noticed, 
414. 

H. 

Harkness's  Second  Latin  Book,  no¬ 
ticed,  633. 

Hebrew  Law,  Humane  Features  of,  by 
Rev.  H.  M.  Field,  340. 

Hebrews,  Dr.  S.  H.  Turner  on  the 
Epistle  to  the,  noticed,  420. 

Hebrews,  Ancient,  Wines’s  laws  of 
the,  noticed,  619. 

Hickok,  Rev.  L.  P.,  D.  2),  Article  by, 
151. 

History,  Church,  Jacobi’s,  noticed, 
632. 

History,  Ecclesiastical,  contributions 
to,  418. 

Hitchcock,  Rev.  Edward,  D.  D.,  Arti« 
cle  by,  166. 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  Works  of,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Beecher,  D.  D.,  63 ;  Prince¬ 
ton  representations  of  N.  E.  the¬ 
ology,  64 ;  unhistorical,  65  ;  N.  E. 
theology  had  its  origin  not  in  phir 
losophy,  66 ;  but  in  Divine  influ-  < 
ences  exerted  in  revivals,  67 ;  dan¬ 
gers  to  Calvinism  from  Arminian- 
ism  and  Antinomianism,  70;  from  -.r 
the  'social  organizations  of^  New: 
England,  71 ;  fwHn'  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  72;  averted  by  Edwards  and 
his  followers,  75;  Hopkins’s  view 
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of  man’s  natural  ability  to  repent, 
76 ;  of  his  depravity  and  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  Spirit,  77 ;  of  his  in¬ 
sincerity  before  regeneration,  78; 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  defended 
against  Arians,  79 ;  system  of  the- 
ofogy,  80 ;  Presbyterianism  aided 
by  New  England  theology,  81 ; 
true  views  of  the  millennium,  82. 

Hoveyi  Rev.  Alvak,  M.  A.,  Article  by, 
284. 

1. 

Indivisible  Nature  of  Revelation,  by 
Prof.  Barrows,  764.  > 

Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
Helps  and  Hindrances,  by  Prof. 
Stowe,  34  ;  great  advances  in  the 
science  of  Biblical  interpretation, 
34 ;  Prof.  Stuart’s  services,  35 ;  ad¬ 
vance  still  to  be  made,  36 ;  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  as  addressed  to  man,  to  be 
interpreted  like  other  books,  37 ; 
as  coming  from  Grod,  demands  pe¬ 
culiar  treatment,  38  ;  ^et  nothing 
left  to  caprice,  39 ;  subjective  state 
of  the  individual  affects  the  inter¬ 
pretation,  40 ;  the  whole  Bible  a 
revelation  to  the  souls  of  men,  41 ; 
Bunyan,  a  better  expositor  of  its 
spirit  than  Strauss,  42 ;  helps  in 
interpretation,  43 ;  philology,  43 ; 
l^c,  47 ;  sj'mpathy,  50 ;  faith,  52 ; 
Bbly  Ghost,  53;  hindrances,  54; 
partisanship,  54  ;  narrowness,  56  ; 
mithlessness,  57;  wickedness,  58; 
laziness  and  shallowness,  59 ;  the 
good  interpreter,  60;  what  the 
Bible  is,  61 ;  Note  on  the  funeral 
services  of  the  Puritans,  62. 

Interpretation  of  the  twenty-eighth 
chapter  of  Job,  by  Prof.  Barrows, 
264 ;  the  key  to  the  book,  264 ;  the 
conflicting  feelings  of  Job,  265  ; 
consciousness  of  his  own  integri¬ 
ty,  and  acknowledgment  of  G^’s 
righteousness,  266 ;  in  Divine  pro- 

.  vidence,  an  inexplicable  sovereign¬ 
ty,  267 ;  connection  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter,  course  of  thought 
in  this,  268 ;  essential  wisdom,  and 
communicable  wi8dom,269;  reasons 
for  the  view  taken,  270;  transla¬ 
tion  and  exegetical  notes,271 — 284. 

Intelligence,  Literary  and  Theologi¬ 
cal,  Germany,  211,  425,  633,  842; 


Great  Britain,  21 7,  427,  637,  848 ; 
United  States,  431,  639,  852. 

J. 

Jacobi's  Church  History,  noticed,  632. 

Jacobus's  Notes  on  the  Gospels,  no¬ 
ticed,  839. 

Job,  interpretation  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  chapter  of,  by  Prof.  Bar- 
rows,  264. 

Jonah,  the  Prophet,  by  Prof.  Stowe, 
739;  the  prophets  generally,  740; 
Jonah,  the  oldest  prophetic  book, 
741 ;  its  age,  741 ;  reputation  of 
the  book,  742 ;  testimony  of  Christ, 
743;  traditions  illustrative  of  the 
narrative,  744 ;  the  great  fish,  749 ; 
popular  objections  to  the  book, 
752 ;  Jonah’s  flight,  753 ;  his  char¬ 
acter  and  conduct  generally,  754 ; 
the  extent  and  population  of  Nine¬ 
veh,  753;  metnod  of  fasting  and 
mourning,  753;  the  story  of  the 
plant,  759;  the  truths  enforced  in 
the  book,  760 ;  all  are  under  God, 
760;  sometimes  more  ungodliness 
in  religious  than  in  irreligious  com¬ 
munities,  761 ;  sincere  repentance 
secures  Divine  favor,  763 ;  minis¬ 
ters  have  only  to  preach  what  God 
bids  them,  764. 

L. 

Lane,  Prof.  Geo.  M.,  Article  by,  306. 

Law,  Hebrew,  Humane  Features  of, 
by  Rev.  H.  M.  Field,  340 ;  the  Mo¬ 
saic  law  adapted  to  ancient  times, 
341 ;  extraordinary  perils  justify 
severity,  342 ;  the  extermination  of 
the  Canaanites,  a  punishment  for 
their  sins,  343 ;  death,  a  penalty  of 
violating  the  Sabbath,  344;  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  relation  of  the  people 
to  God,  345 ;  by  subsequent  history, 
346 ;  justification  of  the  laws  agmnst 
idolatry,  347 ;  against  indignities  to 
parents,  348 ;  against  idolatry  and 
incest,  349 ;  against  violation  of  the 
right  of  property,  350;  against 
crimes  of  olo^,  351 ;  against  per¬ 
jury,  353 ;  liberty  and  equality  in 
the  Jewish  State,  357 ;  importance 
of  the  allotment  of  Canaan  to  the 
different  tribes,  358;  commerce, 
why  not  introduced,  359;  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  361 ;  kindness  to 
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foreigners,  362;  provisions  for  the 
poor,  868 ;  care  of  widows  and  or¬ 
phans,  364;  Divine  wisdom  and 
justice  in  all  these  cases,  365. 

Zaw  of  Remorse  and  Law  of  Repent¬ 
ance,  by  George  B.  Cheever,  D.  D., 
644 ;  anguish  from  the  violation  of 
conscience,  545 ;  remorse  an  agen¬ 
cy  of  retribution,  546 ;  connected 
with  a  bad  conscience,  547 ;  to  what 
extent  remorse  Is  punishment  in 
this  life,  548;  difference  between 
re^t  and  remorse,  549 ;  remorse 
a  foretaste  of  eternal  punishment, 
550;  extract  from  xoung,  551; 
remorse,  prophetic  and  retributive, 
552 ;  jud^ent  of  conscience,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  remorse,  553;  conse¬ 
quences,  .the  evidence,  not  the 
measure  of  evil,  554;  relatively, 
too  much  viewed,  555;  cause  of 
insensibility  to  sin,  556 ;  knowledge 
of  consequences  produces  a  sense 
of  sin,  iUustrated,  557;  felt  conse¬ 
quences  of  sin  give  a  just  estimate, 
560 ;  results  awaken  remorse  when  | 
conscience  does  not,  561 ;  instances,  i 
562 ;  remorse  from  wrongs  to  the ! 
helpless,  563;  from  the  spirit  of 
revenge,  565;  the  duellist,  566; 
remorse  increased  by  the  judgment 
of  others,  567 ;  repentance  possible 
only  in  probation,  568 ;  remorse  a 
protection,  569 ;  an  awakening  pro¬ 
cess,  leading  to  repentance,  570; 
a  blessed  alarm,  5H;  providence 
and  God's  word,  an  array  of  con¬ 
sequences,  573 ;  remorse  a  natural, 
repentance  a  gracious  process,  574; 
the  passage  from  remorse  to  repent¬ 
ance,  675;  repentance  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  change  in  the  whole  be¬ 
ing,  576 ;  true  and  feJse  repentance, 
577;  no  excuse  for  not  repenting, 
578. 

Jmws  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,  by 
£.  C.  Wines,  noticed,  619. 

Lepgius's  Letters  from  Egypt,  Ethio¬ 
pia  and  Sinai,  noticed,  831, 

Zxrrenzo  Benoni,  noticed,  837, 

Ztucian  and  Christianity^  from  the 
German  of  Adolf  Planck,  by  Rev. 
Alvah  Hovey,  284 ;  his  versatility, 
285 ;  literary  labors,  286 ;  his  Pe- 
regrinuB  Proteus,  287 ;  as  a  cynic, 
288;  his  death  fire,  a  parody 
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upon  the  death  of  Christian  mar- 
^rs,  289 ;  citations  from  Aulus 
Gellius,  290;  from  Philostratus, 
Tatian,  291 ;  from  Athenagoras, 
Tertullian,  Pausanias,  292 ;  piwf, 
internal  evidence,  295 ;  comparison 
of  different  statements,  301 ;  result 
of  the  investigation,  304 ;  views  of 
other  critics,  305 ;  Peregrinus  as  a 
Christian,  448 ;  notice  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  449 ;  degrees  of  dignity  given 
Peregrinus,  450 ;  his  doings  in  the 
church,  451 ;  veneration  of  him, 
452 ;  love  and  sympathy  of  the 
Christians,  453 ;  other  charactem- 
tics  of  them,  454 ;  Peregrinus  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  church,  460  ;  Lu¬ 
cian’s  knowledge  of  the  Christians, 
460 ;  Jacobi’s  opinions  unfounded, 
462 ;  Lucian’s  mild  judgment  of  the 
Christians,  463;  Lucian  probably 
acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,464; 
his  journies,  466;  evidence  from 
his  Philopseudes,  466 ;  from  his 
Verae  Historiae,  468;  allusions  to 
tlie  Scriptures  in  his  other  writings, 
472;  Sibylline  oracles,  475. 

M. 

Monorabilia,  Prof.  Robbins’s  edition 
of,  noticed,  841. 

Merivale's  Sallust.,  noticed  by  Charles 
Short,  M.  A.,  819. 

MoralSci€nce,Dr.Alexander^s,re'neyr- 
ed,  390 ;  two  modes  of  treating  ethi¬ 
cal  science,  391 ;  holiness  and  sin 
in  their  nature  active,  392 ;  not 
predicable  of  the  soul’s  passive  state, 
393 ;  all  virtue  voluntaiy,  ’  894  ; 
moral  character  does  not  lie  in  ex¬ 
ternal  acts,  or  imperative  volitions, 
396 ;  Dr.  Alexander  really  avows 
the  exercise  scheme,  397 ;  virtually 
teaches  that  no  involuntary  state 
can  be  moral,  398 ;  asserts  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  human  freedom,  399 ;  ne¬ 
cessity  and  certainty,  400 ;  language 
respecting  freedom,  400;  too  un¬ 
guarded,  401 ;  infiiience  of  external 
objects,  402 ;  President  Edwards’s 
theory  of  virtue  confounded  with 
Bishop  Cuml>erland’s,  403  ;  Bishop 
Butler  unfiurly  opposed  to  Ed¬ 
wards,  406 ;  Butler  taught  that  all 
virtue  is  reducible  to  benevolence, 
407;  yet  restricts  this  principle,  408; 
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had  no  design  to  oppose  Edwards’s 
theory,  409  ;  distinguishes  from 
benevolence  qualities  not  holy, 
410 ;  a  tendency  to  depreciate  Ed¬ 
wards’s  treatise,  411;  his  theory 
founded  on  the  BiUe,  412 ;  the  re¬ 
sults  of  mature  study,  413. 

N. 

Neander^  the  Relation  of  the  Grecian 
to  Christian  Ethics,  476,  789. 

Neandeda  General  History  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  church,  Yol. 
VI.,  noticed,  201 ;  his  scientific  es¬ 
says,  noticed,  202,  829. 

New  Testament,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  on  the,  noticed,  486. 

O. 

Oriental  Reading  Books,  Bagster's, 
noticed,  835. 

P. 

Palestine,  Outlines  of  a  Journey  in, 
by  £.  Robinson,  E.  Smith,  and 
others,  drawn  up  by  E.  Robinson, 
D.  D.,  113;  journey  from  Beirut 
to  Jerusalem,  114 — 125 ;  misstate¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  the  topography 
of  Jerusalem,  126 — 130;  journey 
from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus,  131 
— 142;  from  Damascus  to  Beirut, 
142—151. 

Pease,  Pf^-  Calvin,  Article  by,  366. 

Pastoral  Theology,  Vinet’s,  noticed, 
630. 

Phelj}S,  Prof.  Austin,  Article  by,  579. 

Philosopher  and  2'heoloyian,  the  rela¬ 
tion  and  consequent  mutual  duties 
between  the,  %  Edwanl  Hitch¬ 
cock,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  166 ;  attention 
here  restricted  to  physical  science, 
1G7;  science  rests  on  probable 
evidences,  theolf^y  on  higher  au¬ 
thority,  168  ;  in  moral  reformation 
j)hilosophy  inferior  to  theology, 
169;  harmony,  the  final  result  of 
scientific  and  theological  iiujuiry, 
1 70  ;  the  liberty  of  investigation 
in  science,  171;  scientific  ami  theo¬ 
logical  language  different,  172  ; 
science  not  anticipated  by  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  173  ;  a  revelation  of  both  sci¬ 
ence  and  religion  necessary  to  a 
judgment  of  their  respective  claims, 
1 74  ;  science  favorable  to  piety, 
1 76 ;  the  interest  of  revelation  and 
science  demands  their  harmony, 
176  ;  natural  religion  rests  on  sci¬ 
ence,  177  ;  science  gives  precision 


to  language,  178 ;  Christianity  luds 
the  diffusion  of  science,  179  ;  dan¬ 
ger  of  exalting  philosophy  above 
revelation,  180  ;  denunciation  and 
dogmatism,  not  knowledge  and  ar¬ 
gument,  181 ;  neither  BiUical  jci- 
ence  nor  philosophy  yet  perfect, 
186;  Christianity  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  science,  187 ;  unwise  to 
denounce  an^  new  discovery  as 
hostile  to  religion,  189;  recapitu¬ 
lation,  191 ;  philosophy  and  theolo¬ 
gy  should  be  combined,  193. 

Phrenology,  by  Dr.  Pond,  341 ;  ins- 
torical  sketch  of  phrenology,  642 ; 
Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  643 ; 
Combe,  Fowler  and  Wells,  644; 
phrenology  and  physiognomy  not 
the  same,  645 ;  the  brain  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  mind,  646;  is  it  the 
organ  of  thought  and  feeling  ?  647 ; 
argument  from  consciousness,  648 ; 
fr^  relative  size  of  the  brain  in 
different  animals  and  man,  649 ; 
from  diseases  of  the  brain,  650 ; 
strength  of  the  mind  in  prt^rtion 
to  size  of  the  brain,  652;  c^inion 
of  authors,  653 ;  the  brain  a  con¬ 
geries  of  organs,  655 ;  not  proved 
by  anatomy,  656 ;  great  number  of 
independent  faculties,  657  ;  classi¬ 
fication  defective,  658 ;  redundant, 
659  ;  advantages  of  this  view,  660 ; 
argument  from  observation,  661 ; 
refuted,  662  ;  mental  peculiarities 
determined  by  the  relative  size  of 
the  organs,  664 ;  skulls  differ  in 
thickness,  665;  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  contents  of  the  head  from 
its  shape  and  size,  667  ;  argument 
for  phrenology  from  facts,  668  ;  not 
substantiated,  669. 

Planck  Adolph,  Lucian  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,  284,  448. 

Pluulus,  review  of  Riley’s  translation 
of,  by  Prof.  G,  M.  Lane,  306. 

Pond,  Dr.  Enoch,  Article  by,  641. 

Preaching,  Distinctive  Idea  of,  by 
Prof.  Pease,  366 ;  three  marks  of 
effective  preaching,  367  ;  spiritual 
preaching  distinguished  from  the 
religious  essay  and  from  the  theo¬ 
logical  treatise,  368 ;  awakens  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  soul,  369;  unity  and 
simplicity  in  preaching,  370;  ex¬ 
cludes  scientific  and  theolc^cal 
speculation,  371 ;  variety  in  the 
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sermon,  372 ;  intellectual  preaching 
not  instructive,  373;  logical  con¬ 
sistency  and  spirituality  distin¬ 
guished,  375;  the  theological  essay 
wants  variety  and  unity,  376;  the 
practical  position,  central,  377; 
advance,  378;  reasoning  not  ex¬ 
cluded,  379 ;  enthusiasm  awakened, 
380;  permanence,  381;  conserva¬ 
tism  and  progress,  382;  fountain 
of  truth,  383 ;  the  logical  faculty, 
the  instrument  of  thought,  384; 
prayer,  385;  gives  insight  into 

•  spiritu^  truth,  386 ;  the  preacher's 
resources,  387 ;  the  sermon  the 
depository  of  his  resources,  388 ; 
the  Bible  his  model,  389. 

Preaching,  Certainty  of  Success  in, 
by  Prof  Phelps,  579;  resemblance 
between  the  working  of  God’s  pur¬ 
pose  in  preaching  and  the  working 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  580;  that 
purpose  accomplished  by  means 
and  with  results,  which  are  pe¬ 
culiar,  581 ;  oAen  beyond  human 
anticipation,  583  ;  illustrated,  584  ; 
in  opposition  to  the  plans  of  man, 
588;  in  concealment,  591 ;  preach¬ 
ing  may  accomplish  good  at  a  fu¬ 
ture  time,  592 ;  indirectly,  593  ; 
much  good  accomplished  which  can¬ 
not  be  traced  to  specific  occasions, 
595 ;  much  done  by  the  restrain¬ 
ing  influences  of  the  word,  596 ; 
God's  design  accomplished  in  the 
offer  of  salvation,  597. 

Preposition  tis,  use  of  the,  in  Rom. 
5:  18,  by  Rev.  Owen  Street,  522; 
its  primary  use  after  verbs  of  mo¬ 
tion,  528;  used  tropically  in  the 
same  latitude,  524 ;  seversd  steps  of 
the  argument,  .*>25 ;  results  of  the 
investigation,  526;  advantages  of 
this  interpretation,  527. 

R. 

Religion  of  Geology,  by  Rev.  J.  Jay 
Dana,  505. 

Revelation,  the  Indivisible  Nature  o^ 
by  Prof.  Barrows,  764  ;  the  Divine 
mission  of  Christ,  765  ;  a  personal 
Go<l  governs  man,  766;  super¬ 
natural  manifestation  of  God,  767; 
revelation,  768 ;  supernatural  en¬ 
dowment  of  the  apostles,  769  ;  con¬ 
nection  of  the  incarnation  with 
previous  revelations,  770;  Christ’s 
supernatural  minion,  presumptive 


evidence  of  previous  revelations, 
771 ;  Jewish  belief  in  the  unity  of 
God,  771 ;  Christ  came  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  prophecies,  772;  evi¬ 
dence  from  the  three  first  chapters 
of  Genesis,  773;  the  need  of  re¬ 
demption  and  the  substance  of  the 
Gospel,  774;  evidence  from  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  775;  its  fea¬ 
tures,  776;  inferences:  each  reve¬ 
lation  from  God  perfect,  777 ;  in 
harmony  with  all  others,  779;  la¬ 
ter  revelations  exponents  of  earlier, 
781 ;  the  extent  of  a  revelation, 
determined  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  not 
by  partial  views  of  one  age,  782; 
double  sense,  783;  tested  by  ex¬ 
amination  of  passages,  784 ;  God’s 
kingdom  pre^ressive,  786 ;  the  in¬ 
divisible  nature  of  revelation,  an 
evidence  of  its  Divine  ori^n,  787 ; 
experimental  acquaintance  with 
the  Bible  the  source  of  full  as¬ 
surance,  788. 

RUefs  Translation  of  the  Comedies 
of  Plautus,  Article  by  Prof.  George 
M.  Lane,  306 ;  the  translator’s  ig¬ 
norance,  or  blunders,  307 ;  the 
text  of  Plautus,  308 ;  a  glance  at 
the  criticism  of  his  comedies,  309 ; 
the  labors  of  Ritschl,  310;  use  of 
critical  and  philological  helps,  311 ; 
a  translation  and  the  original  agree 
in  the  idea  expressed,  differ  in  the 
form  of  expression,  812;  disregard 
of  spurious  passages,  313 ;  im¬ 
proper  divisions  of  acts  and  scenes, 
814 ;  want  of  adherence  to  the 
text,  315;  deficiencies  of  gram¬ 
mars  and  lexicons,  316;  instances 
of  mistakes,  317;  awkward  Eng¬ 
lish,  320;  characteristics  of  Plau¬ 
tus’s  style,  321 ;  specimens  of  in¬ 
adequate  rendering,  322;  difficul¬ 
ties  in  translating  a  drama,  326 ; 
strictures  on  the  index,  327 ;  other 
instances,  328 ;  mistranslations  of 
single  words,  332;  notes  inaccur¬ 
ate,  333;  specimens,  334;  Bohn’s 
Library,  339. 

Robbins,  Prof.  R.  D.  C.,  edition  of 
Xenophon’s  Memorabilia,  noticed, 

841. 

Roget,  Peter  M.  D.,  Thesaurus  of 
English  words,  noticed,  838. 

Robinson,  Dr.,  Articles  by,  113,  528. 

Rorn-  5: 18,  Use  of  prep.  c«s  in,  522, 
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S. 

SaUust,  Merivale’s,  noticed,  819. 

SchleiermacheTy  Bretschneider’s  view 
c£  the  Theology  of,  598. 

Scotland,  Argyll  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of,  noticed,  618. 

Sears,  Dr.  Bamas,  Article  by,  433. 

Select  Hymns  and  Homilies  of  Eph- 
raem  Syrus,  translated  from  the 
Syriac,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Bur¬ 
gess,  noticed,  835. 

SeptuagirU,  Prolegomena  to  Tischen- 
dorf  s  new  edition  of,  from  the  Lat¬ 
in,  by  Charles  Short,  M.  A.,  82. 

Short,  Charles,  M.  A.,  Article  by,  82 ; 
notice  by,  819.  [113. 

Smith,  Dr.  Eli,  Journey  in  Palestine, 

Socrates,  as  a  Teacher,  by  Prof.  Ty¬ 
ler,  1 ;  universality  of  his  genius, 
2 ;  engaged  in  different  pursuits,  3 ; 
an  orator  by  force  of  genius,  3  j 
chiefly  known  as  the  moral  philoso- 

'  pher,  4 ;  his  proper  vocation  that 
of  a  teacher,  5 ;  his  modesty  as  a 
teacher,  C  *,  he  taught  in  all  places, 
7 ;  sought  to  educate  the  people,  8 ; 
published  nothing,  9  ;  aimed  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  method  of  education  ba¬ 
sed  on  the  nature  of  the  being  to 
be  educated,  9 ;  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  self-knowledge  as 
the  foundation  of  all  knowledge, 
12 ;  humility  and  modesty  the  fruit 
of  self-knowledge,  14 ;  Socratic 
method,  in  its  early  stages,  rather 
negative  than  positive;  17;  he  pa¬ 
tiently  taught  one  thing  at  a  time, 
19;  regarded  education  as  a  de¬ 
velopment  from  within,  21 ;  the 
method  of  question  and  answer 
suited  to  this  view,  23 ;  reduced  all 
knowledge  to  its  first  principles, 
25;  insisted  on  the  symmetrical 
education  of  the  whole  man,  27 ; 
regarded  himself  as  only  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  Divine  Providence,  30. 

Stirlings  Life  of  Charles  V.,  noticed, 
838, 

Stowe,  Prof.  C.  B.,  Articles  by,  34, 
789. 

Street,  Rev.  Owen,  Article  by,  522- 

Stuart,  Prof.,  Monument  of,  noticed, 
639. 

Sumner,  Dr.  John  B.,  Work  on  the 
New  Testament,  noticed,  886. 

Synopsis,  Anger's,  noticed,  884. 

^/riac  Lexicons  and  Qrammars^  Na¬ 


tive,  notice  by  Dr.  B.  Davis, 
195. 

T. 

Testament,  New,  Alford's,  noticed, 
617.  [680. 

Theology,  Pastoral,  Vinet’s,  noticed. 

Thesaurus,  Gesenius’s,  noticed,  883. 

27<esa  urus  of  English  Words,  Boget’s, 
noticed,  838. 

Tischendorfs  new  edition  of  the 
Septus^nt,  Prolegomena  to,  82. 

Turner,  Dr.  Samuel  H.,  on  the  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Hebrews,  noticed,  420. 

Twining,  Louisa,  Symbols  and  Em¬ 
blems  of  Early  and  Mediaeval 
Christian  Art,  noticed,  207. 

Tyler,  Prof.  W.  S.,  Article  by,  1. 

UrsinuJs  Commentary  on  the  Heidel¬ 
berg  Catechism,  noticed,  418. 

V. 

Vinet's  Pastoral  Theology,  noticed, 
630. 

Virtue,  True,  Pres.  Edward’s  Disser¬ 
tation  on  the  Nature  of,  705 ;  vir¬ 
tue  benevolence  to  the  universe, 
706 ;  that  which  is  in  itself  right, 
707 ;  Bellamy  did  not  differ  from 
Edwards,  708;  two  noticeable  facts, 
709;  Edward’s  theory  makes  vir¬ 
tue  too  simple,  710;  makes  it  im¬ 
possible,  710 ;  requires  an  absolute 
decrease  of  the  pathematic  affec¬ 
tions,  712;  unduly  depresses  social 
feelings  718;  is  narrow  and  one¬ 
sided,  714 ;  too  indiscriminate,  716 ; 
flivors  utilitarianism,718;  statement 
of  the  theory,  723;  reasons  for  it 
from  consciousness,  724 ;  from  the 
Bible,  726;  from  the  agreement  of 
the  theory  with  the  evangelical 
system,  727;  from  its  accordance 
with  the  faith  of  Christians,  730} 
reasons  for  the  theory  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  happiness  is  the  final  cml  of 
holiness,  731 ;  objections  consider¬ 
ed,  734. 

W. 

Wines’s  Laws  of  the  Ancient  He¬ 
brews,  noticed,  619. 

Witnesses,  the  Pour,  by  Dr.  Da  Costa, 
noticed,  626. 

Woman,  Characteristics,  Duties  and 
Culture  of,  by  B,  Sears,  D,  D-,  433L 

X. 

Xenophon’s  Memorabilia,  Prof.  Rob¬ 
bins’s  edition  of,  noticed,  841. 


